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[iN'ote to editors: The following two articles 
were written by Fred Gardner, who has been ' 
closely following the case of the Presidio 27. 
The first article is a rather lengthy interview 
with several of the participants in the October 
14 "mutiny” who have escaped to Canada. The 
second article is a portrait of one of the guys- 
and the story of his escape. If you run the 
long interview, it could be accompanied by the 
other in a "box." There are photographs in 
the graphics section of this packet. ['red 
Gardner writes to LNS subscribers: ’'The Com- 
mittee to Defend the 27 is very anxious to keep 
the mutiny story before the public while the 
appeals are on. Cutting the sentences from IS 
to 2 years was a cop; if there were any justice 
they would have gotten six months for willful 
disobedience -- at most- In other words, they 
should all be free by now!" ] 


IN CANADA, THE NORTH COUNTRY FAIR- - 
INSIDE STORY FROM THE ESCAPED 'MUTINEERS' 
by Fred Gardner 
LIBERATION News Service 


SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- Two key participants 
in the Presidio "mutiny," Walter Pawlowski and 
Kieth Mather, are alive and well in the North 
Country Fair. 

Sixth Army law officers considered them 
leaders of the October 14th sit-down -- a logi- 
cal conclusion, since it was Pawlowski who stood 
up to read the group's grievances and Mather who 
demanded civilian counsel for everyone. 

The two of them -- Pawlowski, a tall, artic- 
ulate New Yorker, Mather, a powerfully built 
Californian --esc aped December 24th, several 
weeks before the trials began. In their absence 
the prosecution has tried to identify other 
leaders (for special punishment) by such subtle 
criteria as who changed the song from "We Shall 
Overcome"to "This Land is Your Land." 

Lindy Blake, a third mutineer who escaped, 
reached the North Country in March. All three 
men -- though they're hurting for money-- de- 
clined to sell their stories to the straight 
press until they could break it through LXS and 
other radical media. This reporter has been in 
touch with them over several months Jhe last 
time we talked we were joined by FrenUiy Kight, 
the prisoner who bunked under Richard Bum a and 
retrieved his pathetic notes. Right did not 
join the October 14th demonstration because in. 
had five charges hanging over him liom a more 
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violent protest staged October 11th, immediately 
after Bunch was shot. 

The four escapees are able to shed light 
on the "mutiny" -- how it was planned, who 
took part, and why -- more thoroughly than the 
prisoners now standing trial. 

"Wln'ii Bunch was killed that Friday morning," 
Pawlowski recalls, "the first word we got back 
at the stockade was that Walker had been shot, 
lit was very well liked, and a lot of us knew 
he was going to try an escape. Bunch? It was 
hard to imagine him trying to cut out..." 

As word filtered in, everybody in the 
stockade's main building gathered in cell block 
4. "It was the best place to hold a meeting," 
according to Kight, "because we had jimmied the 
lock. The guards couldn't get in but we could 
get out. . , At that time it was called the Resis- 
ters' Cell, or the Instigators' Cell, because 
Woodring [the sergeant who effectively ran the 
stockade] had put five guys in there who he 
especially hated." 

"Everybody was talking revenge," Kight 
sms "The feeling was we ought to take over 
tlie whole compound and lock the sergeants in 
rhe cell blocks. We could have done it, too." 

As more and more men headed upstairs to 
the ’ i nst .1 gators ' Cell," the meeting spilled 
a-.ross the catwalk to cell block 3. There, 
says Pawlowski, "People stared for a while at 
Bunch's bunk, then began breaking the iron rungs 
oft the bunks to use as weapons. We broke 
windows, overturned bunks, threw things, a cou- 
P 1 0 people tried to get a good fire going.,. 
Sergeant Morales came up but he was afraid to 
try and break it up. He went and got Woodring 
and live ox six more guards. Woodring stood 
b> tne door and yelled, '1 want you men to 
stop this right now.' Harrington, who was 
' loscst 10 t}ic door, said, ’How come you killed 
B' moh IVoodring took him and threw him down 
the sians. They put him in the box [one 
of tom tiny segregation cells] with a dislo- 
cated s r iou l der . 

"! u nt up to Woodring next. lie was or- 
der.,).. evu yono to move back, stand by the bunks. 
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He shoved me and said, ’Get back.’ I pushed 
his hands off and said ’Don't you touch me I* 

He grabbed me and pushed me down the stairs. 

I sort of caught my balance on the landing, 
but Sergeant Yamauchi pushed me the rest of 
the way." 

Woodring then ordered the men to start 
cleaning up the debris. Joe Stephens, a black 
man from Oakland who knew and admired Huey 
Newton, turned to his fellow prisoners and 
said: "You were right to tear this place up. 

You got a right to protest about a dude being 
shot. If you clean it all up now you’re going 
back on yourselves." Stephens was immediately 
sent to the box for this remark. His detention 
there for the next few days deprived the 10 
black prisoners of their most dynamic leader-- 
and the only one who was on good terms with the 
whites . 

Since there weren’t enough boxes to lock 
up all the men involved in this outbreak, Wood- 
ring made a shrewd move to take the others out 
of action. He listed the violations they had 
committed -- Kight, for instance, was told he 
had incited to riot, participated in a riot, 
destroyed government property, disobeyed a lawful 
order and showed disrespect to an NCO -- but 
promised not to press charges if the men would 
cool it! This kept a number of activists -- 
including Jack Ortex, a leader of the Chicano 
prisoners -- from taking part in the subsequent 
protest. 

The official announcement of Bunch's death 
was made by the stockade commander, Captain 
Robert Lamont, at a Friday afternoon formation. 
Lamont said a preliminary investigation showed that 
Bunch was trying to escape. The shooting, he 
said, was therefore justified. He also announced 
that the stockade chaplain would hold a memorial 
service the next day, 

"Very few people went to this," Pawlowski 
says, "because we knew it was complete hypo- 
crisy. At that very formation Woodring and Yamau- 
chi had gone around ripping off the armbands 
some of us had dyed black With shoe polish as a 
way of mourning. And Woodring had made a joke 


about Bunch's death. He said, ’Well, one guy 
made it, one got zapped. That means you all 
have a 50-50 chance. There’s the gate,' Cohen, 
a guard, said he wished he ’ d shot Bunch so 
he could get transferred to Fort Dix. We heard 
that the guard had already been court-martialled 
and fined a dollar for the shell -- so any other 
prosecution would be double jeopardy--and 
transferred to a post of his choice. And of 
course we knew from Lindy and others on the 
detail that the killing wasn’t justified, that 
the guard hadn’t called ’Haiti’ We also knew 
from the way Bunch always acted, talking to him- 
self, that he belonged in a hospital to begin 
with. In fact, that morning he begged Raines 
(the employment NCO) not to send him out on a 
shotgun detail. I guess he felt this suicide 
impulse, and was afraid, you know..." 

Mather adds, "Another reason we had to do 
something was that there were others in the 
stockade who seemed as bad off as Bunch. There 
was a kid named Ferris who used to lie on his 
bunk all the time brushing cobwebs from in front 
of his eyes. He said he was brushing the cob- 
webs away so he could see. The FBI brought him to 
the stockade with a note from his doctor saying 
he had to have his thorozine. Woodring refused 
to give it to him because the prescription on 
the bottle was from a civilian, it wasn't an Ar- 
my prescription, . . There were a lot of sick 
people: Fields, Lee, Reidel all slashed them- 
selves to ribbons, Heaston, too. Osczepinski 
kept talking about cutting out his eyes with a 
razor blade 

On Sunday, a young, forceful civil liber- 
ties lawyer, came to the stockade to visit 
his client, Randy Rowland, a conscientious 
objector who had gone AWOL from Fort Lewis, 
Washington and had turned himself over to 
Military Police after the October 12 GI’s and 
Veterans March for Peace in San Francisco. 

A long line of prisoners formed to see 
Hallinan -- and from this episode stemmed the 
Army’s charge that he was the outside agitator 
who in fact initiated the mutiny. 
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"What happened, " Pawlowski recalls, "is 
that Hallinan said a group of lawyers in the 
Bay Area were willing to handle GI's cases. 

This news had a magic effect -- but it had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the sit-down, which 
was had been discussing for days . 

"You see, there'd been a vicious circle 
that kept you from getting a lawyer. You 
couldn’t write to anyone but family [a vio- 
lation of Army rules], yet a lawyer couldn’t 
come unless he had a letter from you, re- 
questing him. That night I went around 
asking people if they wanted a civilian law- 
yer. Everyone said yes. You felt--everybody 
did--that a civilian lawyer was the key to 
getting out, a miracle worker." 

"Because everybody wanted a lawyer, because 
almost 100 guys had signed a letter Rupert was 
sending to his Congressman, because the blacks 
were talking very tough, we thought just about 
everybody was going to take part in whatever we 
decided on. We held a sort of meeting in cell 
block 3 Sunday night. It wasn't a real meeting 
with a chairman or anything, just a bunch of 
people sitting around on the bunks, on the floor, 
leaning against the wall, trying to figure out 
what to do. We weren't allowed to see the reg- 

i 

ulations on stockades, but we had a contraband 
copy and X [a prisoner yet to be sentenced] went 
through it, marking off the ways in which the 
Presidio stockade broke the Army’s own rules. 
Everybody would get up and tell about the things 
that had happened to them. Finally I started 
writing some down. That's how I got to be 
spokesman," he laughed. 

"I wrote down the grievances and an ex- 
ample after every one. First, of course, we 
wanted an investigation of the Bunch killing 
and a psychological test for the guards. Man, 
they had some sick guards there. Raines took 
tranquilizers all the time. He was so high 
strung, he used to scream instead of talk. 

Damaged his throat. He was transferred to 
stockade duty straight from Vietnam, no rest. 
Woodring drank a lot and he was a mean drunk. 

I smelled alcohol on his breath that day he 


pushed me down the stairs. Cohen told us 
he dreamed he was an SS trooper. The psychia- 
trist gave him a compassionate leave. Whether 
or not he really dreamed that, he did break 
one guy's back." 

"We wanted an end to shotgun work details. 

We wanted the stockade brought up to the Army's 
own regulations . We wanted adequate time and 
facilities for visits. We wanted an end to 
discrimination--two guards, Myer and Lunchi, 
really hated the blacks. And of course we wanted 
our constitutional rights." 

How come the blacks didn't join? 

"There were a couple of reasons," Mather 
thinks. "First, we had decided to be non-vio- 
lent and they weren't exactly into non-violence. 
Second, they figured if they were in the group, 
when the MPs came it wouldn't be just a peaceful 
arrest, it would be gas or billy-clubs or some- 
thing. They also figured they'd get punished 
worse . " 

Blake adds, "I know some of them wanted 
to, but they had decided that whatever they 
did, they'd do it all together. Maybe a few 
were just chickenshit. Some whites were 
certainly chickenshit." 

He turns to punch Kight on the arm. 

Right's arm says "Born to raise hell." He's a 
biker, very tough and very together. He asks 
about the fighting over in People's Park in 
Berkeley. "Is this it, man? There are ten 
thousand of us up here. Is it time for us to 
righteously return?" 

"Even so," Mather concludes about the 
blacks, "they left it tentative till the last 
minute. If most of the white prisoners were 
going out, they would have, too." 

As the list of complaints was being com- 
piled Sunday night, the exact form of the de- 
monstration was still undecided. A few men 
still wanted to take the compound. (Several 
black veterans of the Long Binh Jail uprising 
had come through the Presidio stockade, and 
their story was retold now as a possible plan 
of act ion . ) 
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At the other extreme was Pawlowski, who 
thought everybody should take off their clothes and 
refuse to cooperate with stockade officials in 
any way till the grievances were acted on. The 
idea of sitting in a circle and singing "We Shall 
Overcome" had been in the air all week-end. 

"That's the classical way you have a demonstra- 
tion," Mather observes. "We had all seen it on 
T.V. No one had to suggest it." 

When the course of action was finally set- 
tled-- long after many of the participants had 
drifted back to their own cell blocks--Mather 
snuck across the compound to building 1212, the 
low-security barracks, to relay the news. "It's 
ironic," he says, "That the guys in 1212 de- 
cided not to take part because Dounis and Jones 
argued against it. They were resisters and 
highly respected. They thought it just wasn't 
worth the risk; and since they were political, 
lots of people took their word. Of course I was 
in for the same thing..." (Mather, George Dounis 
and Chuck Jones were among the "Nine for Peace" -- 
nine members of the Armed Forces who chained 
themselves inside a Haight Street church in 
June 1968 to protest the war.) 

It may have been ironic that two of the 
highly political prisoners argued against the 
sit-down -- but of course the phenomenon of 
street people taking political initiatve against 
the restraining advice of more experienced 
movement hands is the story of our times. "Yes," 
Lindy Blake said, "We were street people. 

That was our identiy in the stockade. Some of us 
in the 27 had even known each other when we 
were AWOL in the Haight." 

The plan was for people to answer "Here" en 
masse when the first name was called at work 
formation; then they would all move out and 
sit down in a circle. 

Many of the prisoners had stayed up all 
night, and tension hung thick at breakfast; 
there was a vicious fight in which one man's jaw 
was broken. 

Mahter and Pawlowski had reason to hope, 
until the last minute, that about 100 men-- 
80%-- would 
"But 


Mather remembers in anguish. "It was terrible: 
Micro' ... 'Here'... I moved out, and then I 
looked behind me and there were about 20 men 
starting to move. Wow! I felt better... But 
I still feel that the first bad moment, when 
everybody wavered, convinced the majority not 
to take part." 

"When we sat down," says Pawlowski, "it 
was really a beautiful instant. People were 
finally resisting, were finally getting to- 
gether and accomplishing something. For me, 
it was a moment of liberation. We'd been so 
impotent, so up-tight. Now we weren't just 
going along with everything, we were resisting . 
It was a wonderful feeling, singing. Wood» 
ring was shouting, 'Get back in line! Get back 
in line! But we were louder." 

Did they expect to be charged with mutiny? 

"No," says Mather. "We figured the 
stockade was such a scandal they'd want to hush 
it up. 'Go back to your barracks, things 'll 
be improved . . . ' " 

Kight adds, "Hell, if I knew it was going 
to be such a big thing I would have joined-- 
even with all that time hanging over me. Yeah, 

I definitely would have gone out there if I knew 
it was going to be a mutiny ! " 

-30- 

* ********************************************** 
LINDY BLAKE- -MAN NOT IN THE NEWS 
by Fred Gardner 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- Lindy Blake is a 
tall (6'4") sandy-haired Southern Californian 
who sings Dylan songs all the time and writes 
poetry. His father works in an L.A. defense 
pi ant . 

When Lindy was drafted he decided to go 
along as far as he could -- "but not to kill 
another human being." He was ordered to 
Vietnam after finishing bakers' school; "we 
need riflemen more than bakers," a sergeant 
told him. 

Before shipping from Oakland he requested a 
C-0 application but was refused by a Sergeant 


join the demonstration. 

only eight or nine people yelled 'Here 
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religious basis for filing C-0. Next stop was 
the Presidio stockade. 

Lindy was a member of the work detail on 
which Richard Bunch was shot. This is how he 
remembers it; 

"We were to go to the supply company for 
the hospital and put together wall lockers. 

The boxes of parts for the lockers were on the 
sidewalk in front of the supply room, across the 
street from a barracks where we want to get a 
drink of water. There I first noticed Richard 
Bunch was bothering the guard, asking him 
questions such as ’Would you shoot me if 1 ran?' 
As we went back out into the street to cross it 
I heard Bunch say something like 'Aim for my 
head,' or "You'd better shoot to kill.' 1 wasn't 
paying too close attention. I said something to 
Bunch like 'Don't bug him, he's got a gun.' Bunch 
and the guard were in the middle of the street, 
two other members of the detail, Colip and 
Reims, were in the supply room, and I was on the 
sidewalk with my back to Bunch and the guard. 

I heard footsteps and the click of the shotgun 
being cocked, and I turned to see the guard aim 
and fire, hitting Bunch in the small of the back. 
There was no command of 'halt' given by the guard 
and Bunch was 25 to 50 feet from the guard when 
he was shot. There was one shot fired. After 
shooting Bunch the guard whirled, pointed his gun 
at me and yelled 'Hit the ground, hit the ground 
or I'll shoot you too,' Then he seemed to have 
flipped and said 'I hit him right where 1 aimed, 
in the lower back,' and then 'Why did 1 do 
that? I didn’t want to kill anybody, I should 
have let him go, I didn't want to kill anybody." 

Blake escaped from a special ward of the 
hospital used for prisoners. "We called it 'the 
dungeon*'" he says, "it used to be for the 
insane There were old chains on the wall and 
things to hold your arms in place, and u lot of 
i i \ coll e reft t to t i t ift gS * . " 

He and Roto -laud were *>ent there in late 

toifh hepatitis. V 'A friend smuggled a 
hhek-shto in to us. Randy couldn't make 

up his R*' 1 n'A Whether or -rrot to escape. V\ ( e wanted! 
to stal'd trial in h wtvy\ -he felH V'ery 

I : uTF "d ~ tjfT{ \T?0\ 'hR ^ '{ i{: \ 


strongly about being innocent. He also 
wanted to keep solidarity with the other guys. 

Hall in an urged him to stay, and so did Mark 
Sullivan" (a clergyman who had ministered to 
many stockade prisoners! . 

"J ; or a few days I changed my mind about 
escaping and stopped work. I was so scared 
to do it alone. Then I realized f was gonna 
die if I stayed, 1 was going to be a martyr. 

But that wasn't my thing, martyrism; my con- 
science told me my thing was life. 

"I sawed all night long for almost two 
weeks. We had to run the shower all the 
time and sing so the guards wouldn't hear us. 

We sang every song we knew, and added a lot of 
verses to them, too. We made up a lot of 
groovy verses to 'Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.' 

Since we couldn't carry a tune, the tune would 
change: then we felt entitled to change the 
words . 

"I. scaping is not like the movies, man. 

There was a whole gridwork of bars. I scraped 
all the skin off my thumb. At first 1 just 
had a blade. Then when I got a whole hack saw-- 
it was thrown m through the window--wow The 
afternoon 1 finished the last bar, sort of to 
celebrate, 1 had a long conversation with this 
really stupid guard. i said, ’I don't know 
why they have all these tight security measures 
around here, Lverybody knows it's impossible 
to escape ' lie said. 'Yeah, it sure is, man.' 

"That night I bent the bars back and 
wriggled through. It was really tight . I had 
to taKo o.tf all my cl oth.es, and even so I cut 
the hell out of my hips.. Not Like the movies 
at ail... 

’ ' '• 1\ • f r : e n 1 1 w a s w a 1 . 1 . mg an d she bad a c n r 
nearby. 1 want to an apartment in the Haight, 
saw some rc loved tr ’ ends , and that night I 
just coaldi.' t insist dancing in the streets. 1 
danced around the Pannandlc, man," 
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’’When a aiu c wants to fix a broken-down 
hf mas* have the necessary tools to do 
TLo ; i >h . ’ ; a ,’-i <ar: t i i e p e op 1 c mo v e f o r 1 i b e r a t i on , t h e y 
'must ■h&Y'C I've has m tool of liberation.: the gun." 

• Huey p. hewto'is , l.-says from Minister of Defense 


MACE MAIMS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Joseph Page, 
associate law professor at Georgetown Univ. has 
submitted documentary evidence to a Senate 
subcommittee that Chemical Mace, now used by 
over 4000 police departments, may cause per- 
manent injury. 

His evidence follows testimony to the con- 
trary by Herbet Ley, the new Federal Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, and by the General Ordnance 
Equipment Corporation, which manufacturers Mace, 
Ley testified that the FDA had "absolutely no 
report of permanent human injury resulting from 
the use of Chemical Mace formations." Spokesmen 
for General Ordnance said that no documented 
case of permanent injury from the use of Chemical 
Mace had been discovered. 

But Prof. Page cited three cases which 
suggested the opposite. 

In the first, Clark Jennings, a 68-year- 
old lawyer, was squirted in the face with Mace 
at close range by a policeman in Winter Park, 

Fla. last year in a dispute over a traffic 
violation. Jennings developed corneal edema 
and con junctivitis--watering and reddening of 
the eyes. Seven months later, an eye specialist 
found a swelling of the cornea that would be 
permanent, with loss of vision ultimately pos- 
sible. A year later, another doctor said that 
corneal edema still existed. 

In the second case, a three-month-old 
infant developed toxic bronchitis and pneumonitis 
(inflammation of the lungs) after inhaling a 
chemical spray a year ago when police arrested 
his father in Portland, Maine. Page quoted 
the father’s lawyer as saying that the baby 
"still has trouble with his chest." 

Finally, Thomas Craig of Sarasota, Fla., 
suffered eye damage from the impact of Streamer, 
an aerosol spray weapon similar to Mace. 

-30- 

*********** *********************************** 
"How terrible for you, teachers of the Law! You 
have kept the key that opens the door to the house 
of knowledge; you yourselves will not go in, and 
you stop those who are trying to go in!" Luke 12 


A ’’SOLE SURVIVOR" WINS DRAFT PLEA 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The Supreme Court 
has ruled that "a sole surviving son" remains 
draft-exempt even after his mother dies and no 
longer requires his support. In a unanimoous 
ruling on the case of Jack Frederick McKart of 
Hamilton, Ohio the Court overturned a Selective 
Service policy that strips exemption from regis- 
trants after their mothers die. The decision 
had implications for further court action against 
the draft . 

The Selective Service interpretation was 
that draft exemption for sole surviving sons 
of men killed in battle was to spare mothers 
the financial blow of losing their sons in bat- 
tle; also that Congress felt that there should 
be a limit to the sacrifices of one family for 
the national defense. But the Court, in an opin- 
ion written by Thurgood Marshall, saw another 
motive in the exemption: "a desire to avoid ex- 
tinguishing the male line of a family by facili- 
tating the death in action of the only surviving 
son." To prevent such deaths, he ruled that 
sole surviving sons should continue draft- 
exempt even after their families dissolve upon 
their mothers’ death. 

But the importance of the decision goes 
beyond its creation of another category of exemp- 
tion. In arriving at the ruling, the Court 
issued another ruling that could promote the 
greater use of the courts to challenge the draft: 
it held that if a draft registrant did not 
challenge the loss of exemption within the 
Selective Service appeals system, he could 
still challenge it in court if he was later tried 
for draft evasion. McKart, for example, lost 
his exemption and was reclassified 1-A when 
his mother died. He did not appeal the action, 
as he intended to refuse induction instead. But 
at his trial, the judge would not consider his 
charge that the reclassification was illegal, 
and he received a three-year prison sentence. 

In reversing the conviction, the Court has 
made it possible to go beyond the Selective 
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Service appeals system to ask for a court ruling 
on the draft classification, for whatever that 
is worth. Coming soon after another Court de- 
cision restraining the power of Selective 
Service to take away deferments from a regis- 
trant involved in political activities, such as 
draft card burning, the decision seems to be 
worrying the government. According to the trend, 
draft registrants might be encouraged to ignore 

i 

draft board actions, thereby harassing Selective 
Service and utilizing the courts. 

-30- i 

************************************************* 
YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT'S HAPPENING, 

DO YOU, GEN. HERSHEY? 

by Marilyn Salzman Webb 
LIBERATION News Service/Guardian 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- "Come to (an 
address in Washington) at 6:30 in the morning if 
you want a good story," a voice said on the 
phone. Sleepily I arrived ancl found two other 
reporters there as well as three young men. 

The reporters were all told to go in one car; 
one of the three men came with us and told us 
to follow another car through the morning rush 
hour traffic. 

Leslie Bayless, 22, quiet and shy, puffed 
borrowed cigarettes as he showed us the way. 
Bayless said to pull over and stop at a Hot 
Shoppe parking lot across from a small park 
as we passed over the District line into Mary- 
land. The car we had followed disappeared. 

It was still very early--about 7:20 a.m. 
Bayless got out of the car and said he was 
going to meet some people. He walked casually 
across the park, stopping now and then to watch 
some other figures, and soon waved to us to come 
where he was. 

We got out and began across the park, but 
before we'd gotten half-way the sound of glass 
crashing spurred us into a gallop. There was 
a grey house in the center of the park; Bayless 
had disappeared into it and the car we had fol- 
lowed was now parked in front. When we got 
close, we saw a sign that read "Draft Board, 
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Hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m." 

Bayless, his younger brother John, and 
Michael Bransome were pouring blood and black 
paint on files, throwing typewriters, file cab- 
inets and other office equipment out windows and 
around the office when we raced up. Bayless gave 
each of us a statement that said, "Today, May 21, 
1969, we enter Local Board No. 53 at Silver 
Spring, Maryland, to mutilate Selective Service 
Records and office equipment." 

"We accuse you, the American government, of 
mass murder in Vietnam; of economic oppression in 
underdeveloped nations as well as in our own 
cities; of political suppression of minorities 
at home with the use of terror and coercion; of 
the creation of a life-style based on the priority 
of property over life. We strike at the Selective 
Service System because it is used to feed the 
horror of genocide abroad and the suppression of 
legitimate dissent at home." 

An off-duty policeman who lives above the 
draft board was awakened by frantic janitors. 

He ran to investigate, dressed in his madras 
burmudas and alligator T-shirt. Police came 
soon after. All stood speechless for several 
minutes while the three continued to destroy 
fi les . 

After Bransome finished pouring blood he 
wiped his hands on a nearby American flag. This 
stirred the immobilized police into horror. 

'‘Don't touch that flag," yelled the cop with the 
burmudas. "That's the flag," he screamed, as he 
ran to hit Mike in anger. 

The three struck against this mentality of 
flag uber alias, as well as the draft. They 
said they were moved to act by the example of the 
radical Catholic movement, although they are not 
Catholics. As the Baylesses and Bransome were 
moved, they hope to move others to act by the 
human need to resist a system based on private 
property, death and myths of patriotism. 

"What happened?"sp.uttered the ladies who 

work at the Board, as they came to work a little 

later. "Are there longhairs in there," they 

asked a cop who was talking to us outside the 

Board. "Well , flush the long hairs out," they 
June 5, 1969 more.... 
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moaned repeatedly, as if the three were con- 
taminating their work place by their presence. 

It is this irrational anger at youth who protest 
their own exploitation, rather than anger over 
military and economic imperialism that the three 
young men tried to speak to in acting. 

Leslie and Mike are both of draft age; John 
is seventeen. Les has refused induction and was 
out on bond awaiting a trial . Short ly after the 
action at the Silver Spring draft board (not 
his own board) , he was sentenced to five years for 
his induction refusal. 

Mike refused to register for the draft and 
was also awaiting a trial. "Given a fair chance," 
they said, "a man will always choose freedom over 
slavery, but in a country where free choice is a 
myth, that decision does not come easily, and a 
great deal of sacrifice will be made before men 
can truly be free," 

All three were arrested and now await trial. 
They have been charged with burglary, destruction 
of government property and aiding and abetting 
each other in conspiracy to commit the act. 

There is no provision in the law for a higher 
morality than property rights, so they will in 
all likelihood be put away for quite some time. 

This higher legal provision was tested, 
fought for and denied last month when 12 of the 
Milwaukee 14, who napalmed and destroyed about 
10,000 1-A files last September, were found 
guilty of theft, burglary and arson. The 
other two will be tried at some future date. 

Almost as an answer to the convictions 
handed down to the 12 in Milwaukee, radical 
Catholics and their supporters in several 
cities attacked several draft boards and one 
induction center during the last two weeks. 

On the morning of May 20th, three young 
men removed 600 1-A draft files from a Los Angeles 
Induction center and burned them. Posing as induc- 
tees, the three entered th^ center along with 
other youths reporting for service. They took 
the files under their arms and walked out, down the 
block where they then ignited them and watched 
them burn up, 

"We destroy draft accords," the three sard 
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in a statement that resembled those of past 
actions, "because we realize that until the 
primacy of human life, and not property, is 
understcod and accepted, man stands in constant 
and probable danger of self-destruction." The 
three were Bob Siegal, Walt Skinner and Tod 
Friend . 

And in the largest draft record assault to 
date, fifteen men and women destroyed a total 
of at least 30,000 files on May 25, removing 
them from a South Side draft board complex in 
Chicago that included 31 boards. 

Two weeks prior to their heist the fifteen 
rented an office, supposedly to sell religious 
literature, next door to the board complex in the 
same building. They entered the building with 
keys to their own office that weekend, and 
broke into the draft board offices several hours 
before they had finally removed all the files. 

The stacks of paper were taken outside and burned. 

The board primarily contained records of 
blacks . 

"The poor people of the earth are taught 
to hate and kill one another in order that the 
powerful can enjoy the freedom to increase their 
fortunes through exploitative foreign investments, 
the Chicago group said, "The peacemakers are 
those who bring the war home to their own soil." 

Three reporters were arrested along with 
the fifteen, in a departure from the way police 
have handled the press previously. Reporters from 
Kaleidoscope, a Milwaukee underground paper, and 
UPI were charged with the action act and released 
on $2500 bond each until their trial. 

In the Silver Spring incident three reporters 
two from the Guardian and one from WAVA, a local 
radio station, were subpoenaed by a federal grand 
jury. Apparently even the supposed freedom of 
the press has disintegrated in the face of the 
government’s confusion. 

The major criticism voiced against these 

actions by others m the movement is the stand-by 
tactics which were used in all these actions, 
"'those Catholics are crazy," said one SDS or- 
ganizer here, upon hearing of the Silver Spring 

board "They are into moralistic actions, an d 
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SAIGON’S PEOPLE DIG NLF PLAN 
by Hugo Hill 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAIGON (LNS) -- Copies of the National Libera- 
tion Front’s ten-point peace plan are being widely 
circulated in Saigon. The reaction to the plan is 
almost universally favorable. 

Most people here who see the program are 
pleased with its moderate and conciliatory tone. 

,r We all want peace," said one university student, 
"and it’s clear from the ten-point plan that the 
NLF wants peace too." 

The same student said that he thought the 
demands for a provisional government, free elec- 
tions and international supervision were eminent- 
ly reasonable. 

Many people who have seen the statement were 
surprised by it. Their first information on the 
NLF plan came through the government- control led 
press, which described it as "more Communist 
treachery" and a "promise to continue the war." 
People now realize that the NLF has proposed a 
sensible road to peace. f 

Many bourgeois elements ii) Saigon have been 
wary of a complete NLF takeover. With the new 
plan and its emphasis on participation in govern- 
ment of all patriotic elements, they see that 
the NLF represents national reconciliation. Only 
the stubborn Thieu-Ky regime arid its American 
backers stand in the way of such a reasonable 
settlement. : 

Mimeographed copies of the NLF statement get 
circulated in fairly simple ways. One person 
studies a copy and then passes it along to a 
trusted friend. If the next person wants the 
paper to reach someone in whom he has less than 
complete confidence, he simply puts it in the 
mail with no return address. 

Because of constant police searches, the 
NLF statement is a hot potato. No one wants 
to have it in his pocket for very long. This 
assures that copies are circulated quickly and 
widely. 

Now, only a few weeks after the plan was 
issued, it is fairly certain that anyone who 
might be interested has seen a copy of it. So 
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all of Thieu’s public blustering about "war- 
mongering Communists" is of little use. 

-30- 

******************************************** 

TWO SIDES TO EVERY STORY 
by Hugo Hill 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAIGON (LNS) -- Tom Wicker, liberal gun 
of the New York Times, recently winged through 
here on a fact-finding mission. His chief 
interest was in political opposition to the 
Thieu-Ky regime. 

Wicker’s findings appeared in a lengthy 
dispatch, dated May 18. In the tradition of the 
Times, the facts were largely (not entirely) accu- 
rate but were hidden in the liberal context. 

There are two sides to every story, as any 
liberal can tell you, and unless you get an 
"on- the-other-hand" into your presentation, you’re 
probably biased. Wicker no doubt believes that 
as he gives both sides of the Saigon political 
story. 

So the reader learns that Thieu is opposed 
from both the left and the right. 

The right wing consists of a few crackpot 
officers who favor the immediate annihilation 
of Hanoi, Peking and Moscow 

On the other hand -- now get this -- among 
"those critical of the present government" from 
the left are "the Buddhists and the native 
South Vietnamese." 

What? You mean to say that the U.S. is 
fighting for South Vietnam’s self-determination 
and is opposed by the "native South Vietnamese”? 

Wicker inserts that little gem in the midst 
of a discussion of some senator. The article 
as a whole is concerned mostly with tiny splin- 
ter parties and opportunistic personalities. 

The "natives" are mentioned as if they were 
just one faction among taany. 

But if that’s the case -- if the "native 
South Vietnamese" are opposed to the Thieu-Ky 
regime doesn’t that say something about 
U.S. policy? doesn't it say something about 
the official assumptions underlying the war? 

Doesn’t that little fact deserve a pretty 
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sensational article in its own right? 

Apparently not. After referring to the 
position of the "natives," Wicker goes on to 
discuss other factions and personalities, just 
as if nothing had been said. 

On the one hand, the South Vietnamese don't 
dig the American invasion. On the other hand, 
Marshall Ky does. So it must all balance out.. 

But on the other hand. , „ 
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NEWS FROM AFRICA 
by Africa Research Group 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's Note: A liberation struggle is 

going on in Africa. It fights on two fronts: 
against the white racist governments of southern 
Africa, and against black neocolonialist govern- 
ments in Ethiopia, the Congo (Kinshasa), Ghana 
and elsewhere. U.S. and European imperialism 
supports both types of regimes, and arms them to 
suppress popular movements. 

The struggle is just beginning. It will be 
long, difficult, and probably bloody, but it can- 
not be suppressed, U,S. radicals should know 
something about it. This article was prepared by 
the staff of the Africa Research Group, PO Box 213, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138; we hope readers will send 
them news items relevant to Africa,] 

Falcons for Apartheid 

In March, President Nixon relaxed the U.S. 
arms embargo on South Africa by permitting French- 
built and American -motored (by GE) Falcon Mystere 
20 jets to be sold to South Africans. Three years 
ago their sale was vetoed by President Johnson 
on grounds that the aircraft was easily adaptable 
to military use; now spokesmen say the Falcon 
"has no military purpose." 

Oil for Apartheid 

The South African government has been dish- 
ing out profuse concessions to large oil companies, 
as assurance against possible application of 
sanctions "imposed" by the United Nations in 1963. 
(South Africa now imports almost all its oil, 90% 
from Iran,) Chief prospectors include Cities 


Service, Superior Oil, Tenneco Corp., Highland 
Oil, Amoco, Atlantic Richfield, the Mobil con- 
sortium (Mobil, Shell, British Petroleum), Esso 
and many more. 

No oil so far, but in March, four companies, 
working as a consortium, made a large strike of 
petroleum gas The companies will receive a large 
tax rebate as reward for a first discovery. 

Oil for Neo-Imperialism 

In December, 1968, Texaco, Mobil and the 
Israeli National Oil Company won concessions from 
Ghana's military junta to prospect for offshore 
oil. Esso and Gulf are competing for remaining 
areas. Now Ghana's head of state, Lt. Gen. 

Joseph A. Ankrah, who ousted Kwame Nkrumah 
on an anticorruption platform, has been de- 
posed for taking money from foreign companies. 

Elsewhere under the benevolent guidance of 
the junta, at the Ashanti gold mines, owned by a 
London-based consortium, three miners were shot 
dead following a clash between police and 6000 
demonstrators. 

Profiting from Undernourishment 

Soft-drink and food companies are cashing 
in on attempts to raise protein levels in the 
diet of the third-world poor. As usual, they 
make their money twice: first they get the Agency 
for International Development to pay them for 
testing the market (e c g-, Del Monte has an AID 
contract in Kenya, Swift in Brazil and India, 
General Mills in Pakistan); then they package 
and sell their new high-protein food stuffs. 
Coca-Cola peddles it in Brazil, Yoo Hoo Be- 
verages in Angola, Libya and Iran, Monsanto 
m Guyana. 

Security, Ethiopian Style 

At Haile Selassie University, last month, 

1000 students were arrested in massive protests 
when a student, 20-year-old Demeke Zewde, died 
after being held by police, Students had been 
campaigning for educational reform for a month. 

The government responded with security measures 
including detention without trial for three 
months, and then for another three months if 
believed necessary. 
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The government denied the security measures 
were provoked by students, but said they were 
necessary to deal with the revolutionary separa- 
tist, Eritrean Liberation Front, which bombed 
an Ethiopian Air Lines jet in Frankfurt, Germany, 
in March. 

Come Fly with Me 

The U.S. has approved South African Airways* 
one-stop flights from New York to Johannesburg 
via Rio de Janeiro on Boeing 707s. SAA makes 
clear the type of clientele it hopes to attract. 

We quote their ad so you can see if you qualify: 

"SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS INVITES 139 DIS- 
TINGUISHED AMERICANS TO BE THE FIRST TO FLY THE 
LAST OCEAN... Our Continental cuisine has Afrikan- 
er accents. Our language and welcome are mirrors 
of your hometown country club.” 
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PUERTO RICAN FERMENT -- 
REPRESSIVE MEASURES TAKEN 
by Robert Pearlman 
LIBERATION News Service 

The U.S. Government's effort to smash the 
growing Puerto Rican Independence movement es- 
calated last month on several fronts: 

The U.S. courts convicted Puerto Rico's 
first draft resister. Puerto Rican colonial 
police arrested 10 leading Independistas for 
"terrorist" activities. 

200 Green Berets arrived in Puerto Rico to 
train national guardsmen and police in riot con- 
trol and counter-insurgency techniques. 

Of the 93 draft resistance cases that have 
been pending in Puerto Rico for more than a year, 
Edwin Feliciano Grafals is the first resister 
brought to trial. His conviction represents a 
trial balloon for the U.S. Justice Department's 
attempt to stem the mounting resistance to the 
draft in the so-called Commonwealth or Free 
Associated State, During the trial, the U.S. 
Attorney stated, "If Edwin Feliciano is set free, 
thousands of young people will defy the laws of 
the United States." 

Puerto Ricans are tubjt&t to U.S, Selective 
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Service laws as a result of the Jones Act of 1917 , 
which imposed U.S. citizenship on Puerto Ricans 
in order to draft them for service in the 
First World War. In his defense, Feliciano 
contended that Puerto Ricans owe their loyalty 
only to Puerto Rico and as colonial subjects, 
owe no military obligation to the United States. 

U.S. Judge Hiram Cancio will soon sentence 
Feliciano. Roberto Maldonado, Executive Director 
of the Legal Institute of Puerto Rico and 
Feliciano’s defense attorney, plans to appeal 
the conviction. Symbolic of Puerto Rico’s 
anachronistic status as a U.S. colony, the 
appeal will be made to the First Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Boston. 

Feliciano is a member of the Movimlento 
Pro Independencia (MPI) and Federation of 
University Students for Independence (FUPI) . 

An aura of the ridiculous pervaded the 
trial of the Puerto Rican youth. U.S. courts 
in Puerto Rico conduct their proceedings in 
English. Thus Cancio, whose mother tongue is 
Spanish, had to defend himself in a language 
in which he is at best, clumsy. During the 
trial, there were many moments when no one 
knew what was going on. 

The English requirement also means that 
juries are selected almost exclusively from 
the upper classes, from the part of the 
populace most tied to the United States and, 
therefore, most hostile to Puerto Rican 
independence. 

The jailing of the 10 Independistas by the 
colonial police came in response to the growing 
activity of the Comandos Armados de Liberacion . 

To date, the Armed Commandos have destroyed 
several U.S. business installations valued at 
$15 million and have set a goal of $100 million 
in damage. 

The arrested men included Narciso Rabell 
Martinez, former MPI ambassador to Cuba. Six 
of the ten were charged with conspiracy and 
violation of the explosives act. Bail was 
set at $60,000. The remainder were charged with 
conspiracy with bail set at $20,000. 
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HAWAII TO USE KOREAN VERSION 


OF "WETBACKS” 

LIBERATION News Service 

HONOLULU (LNS) -- Hawaiian agribusinesses, 
corporate farmers like C&H and Dole who grow 
cane and pineapples, have called on the South 
Korean government to help with some pretty heavy 
union busting. The South Koreans have just 
submitted a plan to the State of Hawaii to bring 
huge numbers of Korean workers to the South Pacific 
state c One projection in the plan submitted to 
Governor John Bums would have 30,000 Koreans, 
most of them veterans of the Vietnam war, working 
in Hawaii by 1975. 

Hawaiian agricultural workers are organized 
by the West coast Longshore Union (ILWU), and this 
year they brought off a successful strike, so 
that Hawaii has some of the highest paid agri- 
cultural workers in the U.S. (Still their basic 
wage is only about $2.50 an hour, and the cost 
of living in Hawaii is the highest of any state 
in the nation.) 

The success of the agricultural workers’ 
strijce has gotten the big growers very nervous. 

Now, they hope to bring Korean wetbacks into 
Hawaii just like their cronies in California bring 
Mexican nationals into the grape fields. 

Gov. Bums is reported to be enchanted with 
the plan; the only possible obstacle to this 
agribusiness union busting may come from the U.S, 
Dept. of Labor, which must certify that "there 
are no persons available for such work in the 
U.S." The Labor Dept, looks strenuously the other 
way as Mexicans are transported across the Rio 
Grande; there is no reason to suppose promoters 
of Korean "wetbacks" will get any harsher treat- 
ment . 

-30- 

KAFKA ADDRESSING THE INSPECTOR 

"What kind of man are you, then? You ask me 
to be sensible and you carry on in the most 
senseless way imaginable yourself! It’s enough 
to sicken the dogs." 

-The Trial 


W1TP I! I UN 1 RECORD OF JURIST BARRED 
by Tim Wheeler 

LIBERA IT ON News Serv:. ce/Dai ly World 

WASHINGTON, D C. (LNS j -- Chief Justice- 
designate Warren E. Burger sailed smoothly through 
Senate confirmation hearings June 3, but outside 
the hearing room, the people voiced sharp op- 
position to his appointment 

The Senate Judiciary Committee headed by 
Sen. James 0. Eastland (D-Miss j voted unani- 
mously to confirm. 

Reies Lopez Tijerina, a leader of the 
Mexican-American people of New Mexico, stood at 
the hearing room door with a warrant for 
Burger's arrest in his hand- One hundred 
other excluded citizens crowded around him, 

"I am trying to make a citizen arrest of 
Burger for conspiracy to violate the rights of 
the poor -- for actual violation of their 
rights, "he said. 

"Mr. Eastland, the chairman of the commitee, 
was expecting me. They are aware of how power- 
ful the laws of citizen's arrest are. They are 
helping Burger evade this arrest-" 

Reinforced detachments of Capitol police 
blocked the doorway. 

Inside, Sen, John McClellan (D-Ark.) 
praised Burger for his get-tough law-and-orde r 
"philosophy." A mob of attorneys hogged all 
the seats- Not one senator challenged Burger's 
record as a McCarthyite witch-hunter who led 
the anti- communist persecution of Yale pro- 
fessor John P, Peters in 1955. 

The judiciary committee, dominated by 
Southern Dixiecrats, is preparing a new inter- 
nal security bill S-12, aimed at resurrecting 
the McCarran Act. Burger will be in a position 
to reverse the anti-McCarran decisions of the 
Warren Court - 

Warning of this danger, Tijerina read to 
newsmen a long list of Burger's decisions as 
a member of the U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington : 

In Smuck vs - Hobson (1969) Burger voted on 
U.S. Court of Appeals to uphold school segrega- 
tion. 
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In Kennedy vs. Secy of Navy • 19bS) , Burger 
voted to uphold firing of Kennedy tor alleged 
attendance at Communist Party meetings 

In Kent vs. US., Burger dissented in a 
decision to extent the "right of due process to 
juveniles at ail stages of court proceedings . " 

In Herman* Harris vs .. U.S - 1908) , Bulge: 
voted that "technical violations" by the police 
are not grounds for over-ruling conv:. ct tons . 

In Cawood vs. Udail, Burger "wrote a vio- 
lent dissent against the right to demon * irate , " 
Tijerina stat ed 

Tijerina said, "Why won’t Congress allow 
us to make this peaceful arrest We are a mi- 
nority. We are the victims cf his decisions " 

The warrant charges Burger with "engaging 
in a conspiracy to create illegal vacancies on 
the Supreme Court of the US, and to pack said 
august court against the civil rights and liber- 
ties of the poor, the minority and the oppressed 
citizens cf the US," 

The committee not only ignored Tijerina but 
also syndicated writer Drew Pearson, who charged 
in his column that Nixon and Burger were allied 
in "witch-hunting when Nixon was a rootin’ - 
tootin’ member of the House UnAmencan Activities 
Committee backing up Sen, Joe McCarthy and, in 
some cases, ahead of him, Warren Burger at that 
time was his (Nixon’s) chief operator in the 
Justice Department," 

-30- 
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ROTC GETS IT AGAIN IN ANN ARBOR 
by Argus 

LIBERATION News Service 

ANN ARBOR, Mich, (LNS) -- North Hall, heme 
of the Reserve Officer Training Corps at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, burst into flames Jute Sun- 
day evening, June 1, following the explosion of 
a dynamite bomb under a staff car parked near the 
building . 

No one was inside the building at the time 
of the explosion and there were no reported in- 
juries from the consequent fire. A FBi bomb squad 
was summoned from Washington to investigate the 
exp los ion 
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The North Hail explosion, heard over a 
mile and a hall away, completely demolished a 
car owncu oy the Army and assigned tc Cci. H,K ; 
Reynolds ; c uimn an de* oft h e Ac my ROT C un it here. 

The shock of the bias: tesseu the cai’s trunk lid 
over sixty feet into a nearby pile of garbage. 

Ih e b r fib i gn iced t h e act emob v 1 e ’ s gasoline 
tank, resulting m a hi are which soon spread to 
the West wing of North Hall Firemen get the 
blaze under control twenty minutes after arriving. 

Deputy Police Chief cf Ann Arbor. Harold 
Olson, reported i tat the re arc no suspects yet, 

All pellet; were able tc do, he added, was study 
the area cl the bombing t: disc o'er what explos- 
ives w » ' z e o c d a n J w 1: e r e t r> -? > co u Id have been ob- 
tained. One L> cancer re-marked that the explosion 
appeared r c be the product of ibcut five sticks 
of dunam, . 

Mari;-., b c t toxic ? s ■ aug.ne u -b x I e the fire was 
being put o ■ ■ t and. -a: pclj.ee j n .-es ligated the 
seen e On s \ o ■_ v i j \ e mn n ke d : "The b c mb i n g g i v e s 

me j. f e c ■’ mg :> 1 ... xu °n : e ; o y , ' T 


rev glut ion ary quotation:- 

N ‘j w < Aik r i c .an r ad- *c a 1 s h a v e their little 
led, white and blue bock Quotes from Pom Paine to 
Cloave.i to Gone Debs and C, Wright. Mills are 
yours, SI poxmge paid from: Johnny Appleseed 
Bat x j ct i a Rub 1 1 at -.ons TO. Bex 30393 , Cicero 
Illinois (; r '<x (X 
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From Marvin Carson. 3 F GOOD liMES. L 5 SO Dotard 
St-, Sr- Calif 9 « 1 0 5 , 

Dear brothers 6 sisters.. Several members 
of the staff have expressed an m re rest m doing 
an interview i . i t ft L yn d on 7 uhn -on in re t i r erne nr , 
Do you think OS might do it. or snccld we make 
our own arrangements?' 1 


From RADICAL PUBOSHiNG CO OF INDIANA ; INC 
(publishers of the Indianapolis Free Press'!, 

Box 88253, Indianapolis., ind. 

"The Indianapolis Free Press was started 
as a high school paper lost Stpteir.be?: but hassles 
among the stair and confiscation of the third 
issue (with £ i bridge Cleaver on the cover and 
Tricky Dicky’s cartoon a la Oro ar.d Lennon from 
EVO on the back page) successfully stopped pub- 
lication. Since then , though, wich the help of 
non-student people, the paper has revived as a 
community paper with a regular printing schedule: 

We are Tcxngmg Kaleidoscope (Mi lwaukee-Ch i sage j 
in adding the second section to our paper We hope 
to be printing 8,000 copies by the middle -v summer 
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On ! 1 > o r • j n a " i or w ' c c /. ad i c a i modi a 
:oi, re - cm e , ■'hv.e t Kings mus : or covered: 

i G! iN 1 vi\i. ivlkk'diudg . how ic lay out s. good 
locking paper his i s especially important con - 
side ring the guiw.c numbers of rev/ papers start - 
m g 1 h e y t hou. ' i l>o ab A o to 1 e g. in f rom us , 

Ri*;:;r.ARU! .AND REPORT INC: Now co find cut the 

facts of who run- >v:r area Whs r to look for. 

RESEARCH LORAIO: fe o L to hue it. 

ASS IS 7 ' AN 3 1; TO NEW P a T: f k8 * I’d dig seeing 
about 3 ,000 underground papers going m the 
midwev-- . 

BENEFITS; How to gen money outside of the 
paper for the paper You know, someone ought, to 
g c t t o gei - h e r w j. t. h i om e people like the M C 5 , • 

G r a t e f u 1 De ad , L o -m t ry J a e l o see ab c u t doing 
a b e n e t t s r j r. g t h r. o t: g h 2 h e U . S - 

Telephone for dee Prv.ss office: (317/923-/460. 
Common • t y : kui •* : [ 5 J. ? ) 9? 2 - 1 3n 

2 3 1 y yew jarv-v 

✓ 

1 n d l an .p o « :• a , t r. d a p 2 02 . 


We ‘ v : j r -a e e l / c d h r, d e d s - j f o rd e r s fo r the 
bust boot . ,!!•.' i) g (he gre.v: mail that accompanies 

t h o o roc; s * s t : 1 1 o i ■ . • • ! o w A 1 1 r. 


5u rp ri:: mg.: y . v*/ e h i ven ' t T ad tint mu : h i rouble 
v;ith costs as s : m^nv sisiet pc pen? stem to be 
h av i ng > N o >: chat we are rich I w e * 3 j 1 1 i 1 a r. 
debt) but things are getting better, id p..pc-r 
sells well, thanks + o lots of peep:*- push: ng it 
on the streets . 

Like o + ii c r n e w p ap e i s j n t h c-: in : dw c > r .y; r 
biggest hassle > s finding really -egethe/ stall 
people , We'/c de-.'hng veto a real ly “hod , town, 
Teli all the hers and s :.c v e> s in : i ^ ;.»ea 
that we need route v\ho ^re into 1 Nm.-KM AT* ON AN D 
'EDUCATION . 'That 1 s vf 0 1 v-e ’ ro al l .ibout . Id ? ve 
got enormous putu-tni. ncbod> d goin^ strp u, . 
it would just 'of so KiL.ch m: »o beaut i. f u 1 , f we" 
could shat c our lives i.as as our paper; \v r ith 

our people. 
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! ] ^ p < . \ r .v u v k s o v e ry wl ; ore t o help 
save o hanefu: ct kids from the heroic 

man w i. h badge and stroking breath. , 

irrem 1 - the , lu/c he consumed the night before 
as f ju;.oe i reeks dr. the t;an mu-t hove to 
d r • r I- ; o ; v ? w •. \\ n 1 n-.- e 1 : , a s he s-j bravely 
anu irn ’eesiy trad:? down and captures all 
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ha i >/i: J n .• pp c ? 
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.;sm: r .. tN , x \‘ r e..»J th-'t nicaie it ooi't have as much 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD CONTINUED 

time to watch you and me. 

So advertise like hell, and get plenty 
of these publications in the hands of many 
good and unknowing heads . Like wow how about 
getting this speed freak's copy on the way for 
tomorrow could be too late. 

Signed , New Orleans 

***** 

THATS ALL THE BULLETINS THIS WEEK**-LET US HEAR. 
******************************************.***.*.** 

SOCIAL WORKERS CONVENTION: 

POOR PEOPLE SHARPEN STRUGGLE 
by Alan Howard 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- During the last week in 
May, 7500 social workers from all over the coun- 
try converged on the Statler Hilton Hotel in New 
York City for the 96th Annual National Convention 
of Social Welfare. 

Walking through the thickly carpeted confer- 
ence rooms and the spacious main ballroom where 
respectable, middle-aged delegates discussed the 
plight of poor people in America, one got the 
feeling that this conference wasn't much differ- 
ent from similar conventions of librarians or 
realtors or, for that matter, the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

But social work is a peculiar business. The 
talk is not about profits but about social dis- 
content. Hundreds of organizations set up ex- 
hibition tables with their literature explaining 
how much they were doing for the victims of this 
society, and the jobs that were open to social 
workers who wanted to help them. 

Organizations like the American Red Cross, 
the Girl Scouts, the Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, State and City governments, 
even the U.S. Army, all recruiting; publishers 
selling their wares ("Pot is Rot," "The Art of 
Dating"), universities selling more sophisticated 
publications and pushing their own graduate 
schools; andoffice equipment companies making 
their pitch for a pieceof the action. 

Most social workers would object to hearing 
their conference described as a sales convention. 

tn 


They think of themselves as gentle and concerned 
individuals. Walking among the delegates you 
overhear phrases like "the human dimension" and 
queries about professor so and so's Ph.D. thesis. 
As the Salvation Army display put it, "Concerned 
Compassion" was what their work was all about. 

And the compassion industry is booming. 

With nine million people on the welfare 
rolls and twenty-five million more Americans 
living in dire poverty, with rising unemployment, 
and no sign of relief in sight from inflationary 
prices, the people who run this country realize 
the urgency of building up those institutions -- 
virtual armies of teachers, social workers, 
psychologists -- that serve as a buffer between 
themselves and the angry masses of people. 

Probably, it is too late. Resistance to 
the old institutions are forming among the 
social workers themselves and the poor people 
they are supposed to be serving. Official 
proceedings of the conference were continually 
disrupted by dissident workers and welfare recip- 
ients „ 

At the opening session, 75 young social 
workers took over the platform and told their 
fellow delegates that -they were all being used, 
directly or indirectly, to perpetuate an economic 
and political system that serves the interests 
of a few at the expense of the many. 

The young dissenters were members of a 
newly formed group called Social Welfare Workers 
Movement (SWWM) . Their main point was that 
social workers must begin to identify their 
interest with the interests of the victim rather 
than with his oppressor. This would be a radical 
departure from the function of social work today, 
which is used to absorb and obscure the running 
sores of discontent that exist in this society 
and which get worse every day. 

It does not occur to the average social 
worker, for all his compassion, that when a kid 
throws a brick through a school window the 
real problem might be with the school and not 
with the kid. One of the SWWM people, reading 
the organization position paper from the platform, 

carried this point a step further. 

69) June 5, 1969 ~ 
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"By defining pathology as personal rather than 
social, and the corresponding provision of public 
services only on a case basis, social workers 
atomize he strength of populations m need, 
thereby ulscouraging any potential for collec- 
tive action 1/ the oppressed, The oppressed and 
dissatisfied are labeled "sick" or "disturbed", 
the victims of oppression are seen as ci iminals . " 

The speaker went on to call for community 
and worker control of all social welfare ser- 
vices and for "resistance, by whatever means 
necessary”, to stop the present system from 
carrying out its antidemocratic and dehuman- 
izing programs m the name of social welfare 

At this point, a man in the audience stood 
up and said he did not recognize the group on 
the platform, that nobody should listen to them, 
that he was walking out He urged others to 
follow him, but fewer than 100 of the 1500 
delegates left. 

Representatives of the National Welfare 
Rights Organization took the floor. The NWRO 
represents 30,000 welfare recepients across 
the nation, and speaker after speaker rose to 
protest the absence of their people at the con- 
vention. Why weren’t the poor here to repre- 
sent themselves? To speak for themselves? It 
was symbolic of the way social welfare programs 
were run everywhere, decisions made from the 
top down. The assembly listened politely, but 
then came the shocker. The NWRO, with the help 
of SWMM and a. caucus of militant black social 
workers, announced that they were going to pass 
the hat to pay the expenses of welfare mothers 
who had paid their own way to the conference. 
Plastic buckets were passed around but when 
the money was counted, it came nowhere near the 
$25,000 target. 

"All right, nobody’s leaving until we get 
the money," said one of the NWRO representatives; 
as other speakers explained the organization 
needed money m order to reach out to more and 
more welfare recipients to inform them of their 
rights under the law. Some of the delegates 
started to leave, but hundreds of supporters 


of NWRO biucked cite clou is Some people 

managed to get through, most returned to 
their seats Several dozen police plain- 
clothes men tried tc clear the doorways, 
bur -a h tune they pushed on : of the mili- 
tants out of the Wr.y , sometimes alter a 
real struggle, tvl.ci took his place. 

Most of the doors stayed blocked for the 
next 45 minutes as confused delegates 
milled around the huge room. The action 
ended when hotel maintenance men dis- 
cs serno led , partition by partition, the 
temporary structure that had served as 
one wall of the ballroom. 

The establishment press (The New 
York Times) later referred to "the young 
terrorists who invaded a social work 
convention" as being "uninterested m 
aiding the needy Americans tor whom they 
profess to speak." 

It was a slanderous attack, and very 
few of the delegates agreed with this 
characterization . Indeed, many were 
sympathetic. They share the daily frus- 
trations of their angry young colleagues 
and are looking for new answers. 

The next day, George Wiley, Dir- 
ector of NWRO, explained the action to 
the convention. "We are net terrorists 
We come and disrupt your conference 
when we feel the institutions are not 
responsive." lie reminded his listeners 
that last year they had refused a request 
by welfare recepients to be represented 
at the convention. He said that social 
workers should show their support by 
doing things not fo r poor people, but 
w i th poor people, suen as marching with 
them to protest the discriminatory 
credit policies of Sears, Roebuck 5 Co 
subject of a nation-wide boycott 

The rest of the conference was marked 
by similar disruptions by Black, Puerto 
Rican and White social workers who can 
no longer tolerate the gross inequities 
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[j A ' I N AMB R I CAN IV R I TE R S 
TO MEET IN CHILE 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS; • - A Congress of 
Latin American Writers wi j i be he la m Arica, 
Chile, in August The Congress was organized 
by the Chilean Writers Society and will receive 
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PICTURES AT A GRADUATION 
by Mark Feinstein 

LIBERATION News Service 
(Note graphic in this packet) 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- To the tune of booming 

circus music, on a green lawn in the June sun, 
the Queens College Class of '69 milled around 
waiting for the Processional. They were waiting 
to march down a long aisle between smiling par- 
ents and gowned faculty members, their last walk 
as students down a straight and narrow college 
corridor. 

★ * * 

Queens College, population 25,000, is part 

of the City University of New York. A hilly plot 

of concrete and chained-off grass in the "borough 

of homes and cemeteries." Like thousands of other 

schools across the country, Queens sent off this 

June its latest recruits to the corporate world, 

to the army, to mental hospitals, to the decaying 

public schools and to other colleges to grind out 

other graduates. But Queens College, like many 

others, in the spring of 1969 is not all that 

simple, not just a feeder into, a grinder. 

* * * 

The band sat idle, staring at TV cameramen. 
Their sheet music - things like "War March of the 
Priests." Mothers in tiny pillbox hats (pale 
blue, with hatpins) tripped over medieval bio- 
logy teachers draped in velvet cord. The higher- 
ups in purple robes nervously fingered oak batons, 
looking like cops. 

A top-dog monkrobed faculty man got up on 
the podium to lecture dryly on "academic insignia 
and heraldry, so you* 11 appreciate all this." He 
ran down the list of robes, plush, cord, courreges, 
colors, hoods. "The Chief faculty marshall," he 
said with a straight face, "carries the mace, 
traditional symbol of authority." 

There were about a thousand chairs lined 
up in box formation. Endlessly, but in tradition- 
hallowed order (MA-BA-AAS-BS-etc . ) , the gradu- 
ates ambled in. "Didn't they practice?" said the 
pillboxed lady. 

Finally, everyone found his seat in the 
sun. The President got up and spoke. "We will 
respect the right of everyone to protest in an 
orderly manner." Last April, that same president 


protested the suspension of three student leaders. 
They had led a demonstration which threw a 
General Electric (they make missiles) recruiter 
off the campus. Thirty nine people were arrested 
at the sit-in. Now they have been arraigned by 
the Grand Jury and are waiting for a hearing. 

The President brought "protest" up because of 
the rumor which brought TV to the campus -- that 
a counter-graduation was in the works. The 
counter- commencement organizers were not sure how 
it would come off; the campus had been seriously 
divided over the sit-in, a strike, actions by 
black students, and anti-repression, anti-racism 
educational campaign. Their plan was a walk-out 
when the President began introducing his 
superiors, the members of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation . 

The sea of proud parents murmered; the un- 
dulating line of black and white robes moved 
impatiently. Over all their heads, from a high 
vantage point, you could make out the lines of 
blue outside .. .the waiting cops, fingering their 
clubs, sitting in commandeered city buses, 
waiting. 

"I know they're going to have a counter- 
commencement, or whatever they call it. Well, 
let them have it. That's their right," He 
smiled, somebody applauded, and the President 
began to introduce Board members. 

A blackgowned faculty member stood up and 
waved his arm. Twenty more got up and moved 
to the aisle. Students took their mortarboards 
off and pushed past their no-longer beaming 
mothers and fathers and joined the teachers. 

A few hundred in all waved their fists and took 
off. 

The band, after a nod from the President, 
started up again with their circus music. 

As the rebels strode away, a student was 
speaking at the mike. "There are so many people 
who helped me in my college career, I don't 
know where to start. But I especially want 
to thank my mother and my father, and Anita, 
my girl, who's really all a friend ought to 
be. . 


sent the cops in to break up a sit-in which 


At the counter-commencement, five hundred 
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people (students, teachers, parents, little kids) 
sat on a grassy hill as speakers lashed out at 
the university's repression, its racism -- two 
department heads had attacked the SEEK program, 
aimed at getting ghetto kids into the school, on 
the grounds that black people "can't learn" -- 
its aesthetic poverty, its alienating environ- 
ment . 

Dr. Benjamin Spock defended the student 
movement for its integrity, its importance to the 
radical conscience of America. A guerrilla 
theater group portrayed the recent sit-ins, 
arrests and suspensions as an old fashioned melo- 
drama (Will Peter People save our heroine from 
the clutches of the evil administration in time 
to keep her from being crushed under the oncoming 
locomotive -- "Grand Jury repression"?) 

The honest-to-God commencement, graced by 
a labor mediator and a few political appointees 
known as "The Board of Higher Education," was 
letting out. Some people who had stuck through 
it strayed over to the counter- commencement . 

"I want to hear what they're saying," said one 
open-minded matronly mother. 

"I never, never thought my graduation would 
be so fucking beautiful," exclaimed a student 
leader standing at the mike, surrounded by 
other students, a few teachers, the head of SEEK, 
a stray dog, and a huge red banner with a black 
fist. The matronly mother gasped at the obscenity, 
and screeched, "Herman!!" and wrenched the arm 
of her graduated son and dragged him off. 

The hundreds of counter-graduates stayed to 
drink lemonade and talk about how to stay to- 
gether and in the movement after leaving school . 
Around the comer from the counter- commencement , 
the beaming College President posed for Polaroid 
pictures under the watchful eye of a line of cops 
at the gate. 

-30- 

************************************************* 
HUEY ON "THE VANGUARD" 

n The vanguard party is never underground in the 
beginning of its existence, because this would 
limit its effectiveness and educational processes. 
How can you teach people if the people do not 
know and respect you?" 


PANTHER BREAKFAST COMES TO NEW YORK 
BY Mark Kramer 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Cardinal Cushing, the 
venerable old bastard, once said, "Give the 
Church a child ’til he is six, and he will be 
ours for life." If it can be done in the serv- 
ice of the hereafter, it can be done in the 
service of the here-and-now even better . Four 
months ago, the Black Panther Party inaugur- 
ated a program of feeding poor children all 
across the nation. It is in its early stages 
now, but already the Panthers are feeding 
thousands a week in the San Francisco Bay area, 
and in Chicago, and many others in cities all 
around the country. 

In New York, the program is in its early 
stages, and they are still discovering how to 
do it right. The Harlem chapter served its 
first strip of bacon on May 19. Originally, 
a half-a-dozen locations were pledged to the 
party. But when it came down to the wire, most 
of them backed off, pleading insurance trou- 
bles, board of director troubles, and the like. 
Only the Friendship Baptist Church on 131st St. 
and Lenox Avenue came through, providing a 
basement meeting room and a tiny kitchen each 

morning from 6 a.m. until 9 am.m 
* ★ ★ 

We got lost on our way there, and one 
block too far north, asked a storekeeper where 
to find the Friendship Church. "Why do you want 
that?" We told him. "Not in this neighborhood, 
nope, nowhere near here. There are no Pan- 
thers around here, try down around 116th St." 

* * * 

"Janet, Janet," said a little kid, "I can 
say the first point in the program all by 
heart." "Let's hear it, little brother." 

A shout: "WE WANT FREEDOM. WE WANT 

POWER TO DETERMINE THE DESTINY OF OUR BLACK 
COMMUNITY," 

"Right on, little brother." Everyone 
cheers, the kid beams, goes back to stuffing 
his face with pancakes and bacon, eggs and 
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toast, m) Ik and mice The toad is in it rate; 
served up as ^oon ns a child wanders in. 

Those who have j *. n j she J , i oughhouse tor a while, 
or sit c h at t :« n g w \ y h V ar t y me mbe s . A lit- 
tle bey says, "The', look the doors to the 
schoc) to keep as in, Jhey don’t want us 
to gc to the arete or anything " "Right on, 
little brother." 

' 1 W e 1 \ e been having r r oub e s get tin g 
plates, sure 11 we had peaces all over 
town, we «: cu. .1 d teed kids from every one , we 
•oulti nil them up lhe New ‘/oik press has 
tried to do a job c-n us, though* But we are 
filling r h : s eon rex every day We are an s - 
swe r i n g the needs o i the peep 1 e , an d the man 
doesn’t like us to do that lie doesn't like 
that ar all. So he arrests a bunch of us 
And then he go es on 7V and he says we want 
to b 1 ow up do p ar t men t s t ore;, and that we 
steal from the poverty program, and that we 
are getting help from China ox from Cuba, 
that we mu rder our own brothers, that we are 
ant i -semi ci c , Meanwhile, we’re busy feeding 
chi ldre.n " 

- : * - k * V * 

A man m a grey suit comes in, tall and 
light-skinned, hair cut short. He xS the 
minister oi the Church. 1 ask him how the 
congregation fee : about the Panthers using 
the place. He hesitates, confuted because 1 
am wh i r.e . > ev un a c count ab i> pres ent 

"Weil, to -.oil you the truth, they are 
bitterly opposed ro u 3 bitterly. especially 
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also helps men' people ? n rh«- .onmiun^ty to re- 
late to the pju.r.y T h : > i m 1 lu jr the party is 
not a b un oh c .t a • a r • c i o.j ; 1 .ou We ar e con- 
cerned with the desires o: the peopd:- They 

b e come i n u 1 v ed be o ease r h t v r r c. ? :nmun ‘ 1 y peo- 

ple, and there's no r c ten a p7' - .» J« - r in any 
church fpreathpi s ha t<- xbwy.* K aipwushed the 
black p e e p 1 e .) w h c c an d e n > a b . . e a k 1 a s t t o i 
children program *nd g- : awr.y uca it he 
first businessman wf/o says he ain't gonna donate 
w e 1 x e g onn a \ e 1 J r he pc op 1 e i n 1 h 5 b ■. a c k c om - 
munity , "Den ; I buy A a :> n hxm ’ . Once the peo- 
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those closest t o f he prog ram- -the man w ho 
opens up the church m the morning, and the 
man who sweeps up. They object to, they fear 
that the children are subject to, to... teach- 
ing " 

' ’ H e w w 1 1 1 p e o p i c ’ e a ?. n 1 { t h e y v. r e r 1 f t 
taught " i ask "Don’t you teach the Bible?" 

"Yes. bed - " And we went on ]jke that 

fox quite s car • me 
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FBI BUSTS CHICAGO PANTHERS 
by A1 Rosenfeld / Seed 
LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- A squad of FBI men 
armed with machine guns forced their way into 
the office of the Chicago Black Panther Party 
at 5 a.m. on June 3, as Federal authorities 
stepped up their attack on the Panthers, 

The agents closed off all the streets 
surrounding the office, and landed a helicopter 
on the roof of the building. They ransacked 
the headquarters, took a strongbox containing 
$3,000 in cash (without leaving any receipt), 
ripped posters off walls and removed Panther 
literature. They also claimed to have found 
a cache of illegal weapons. The total damage 
is estimated at $20,000. 

The pretext for the raid was a warrant 
they claimed to have for a fugitive wanted 
for unlawful flight to avoid prosecution for 
murder, conspiracy to commit murder, kidnapping, 
and conspiracy to commit kidnapping. The FBI 
identified the "fugitive" as George Sams, Jr, 
who they said was wanted in Hew Haven, Conn, 
Apparently he is implicated in a recent murder 
charge there, which the Panthers charge was a 
police frame-up. 

The Panthers appeared in the Federal 
Building before U,S. Commissioner James B. 

Balog. They were all charged and arraigned on 
harboring a federal fugitive and illegal pos- 
session of weapons. Two women out of the 8 
were released on their personal recognizance 
at $3,000 bail 7 ,' the men, at $4,000, Two of 
the Panthers were turned over to Chicago 
authorities, Larry Maurice Roberson because of 
an old unpaid fine for disorderly conduct, 
and Harvey Holt, on a charge of resisting arrest 

The day before the bust, at a press con- 
ference held at the Black Panther headquarters 
in Chicago, Deputy Minister of Defense, Bobby 
Rush, stated that he had information from a 
police source that there was a big bust likely, . 
a press conference held the afternoon after 
the bust, Bobby Rush said: "What is happening 
to the Black Panther Party affects all people 
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in the black, brown, and poor white community.” 

He claimed there was no warrant, no arsenal, no 
fugitive, that the raid was a planned, armed, 
invasion . 

When asked if they had received a receipt 
for anything the FBI had confiscated, Rush 
answered: "Jesse James never returned what he 
took." He referred to the streets being blocked 
off as "an insult to our community. Unequal 
justice -- police killers and illegal entrants 
walk free while Black Panther Chairman Fred 
Hampton does two to five years as a result of 
being convicted of stealing 71 dollars worth 
of ice cream for some children." Rush said he 
would have allowed the FBI in if Panthers had 
been given advance notice. (A month ago, a local 
sheriff had visited the headquarters and the 
Panthers had allowed him to look over the place.) 

Mike Klonsky , SDS national Secretary who 
was arrested two weeks ago in a similar raid, 
extends 100% support to the Black Panthers. "Any 
time revolutionaries begin meeting the needs of 
the people, they begin to feel the brutal arm 
of the power structure." 

Rush stated that the Panthers still intend 
to exhaust all legal means to fight this re- 
pression . 

-30- 

********* + ***■******■**************************** 

THE INDUSTRIAL-RELIGIOUS-MILITARY COMPLEX 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- An unusual approach to 
the problems of corporate relations is being 
taken by one large corporation through the 
appointment of a rabbi as its community affairs 
head- 

This addition to the staff of the Glen Alden 
corporation, which in addition to making under- 
wear and whisky, has also done work for the De- 
fense Department, was described by its chairman 
as "an experiment in the field of community 
relations . " 

The chairman did not go into any further 
detail about what he means by "community re- 
lations," but Dr. Avraham Soltes, the rabbi se- 
lected for the new post, has his own idea on 
the subject. 
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"I look upon this not as being taken 
away from the rabbinate," he said. "It will 
give me a chance to apply some of the tech- 
niques I've been interested in... From my point 
of view, it's applied religion." 

"We've got to determine," he said, "how 
in American industry, with its automation and 
class relationships, the individual employee 
can be made to feel that he's more than just 
a cog in the wheel, that he's a human being," 

The rabbi did not discuss the possibility 
of workers controlling their own factories. 
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******************** *************************** 

BLACK LIGHT OVER THE WORLD 

WASHINGTON, DoC. (LNS) -- Mysteriously 
veiled sources have discovered the latest in 
the army's developing arsenal of riot equipment. 
The new device is an infra-red spotlight which, 
placed at the end of a block, can light the 
entire street for soldiers wearing special 
goggles. 

This reflects the army's continuing effort 
to keep those in the light in the dark. 
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*********************************************** 
SCEF WORKERS CITED FOR CONTEMPT 

WASHINGTON, D,C. (LNS) -- The U.S. Senate 
has accused two poverty workers of contempt for 
refusing to surrender their personal and organi- 
zational papers to a subcommittee. 

Alan and Marget McSurely of Lexington, Ky., 
organizers for the Southern Conference Education 
Fund (SCEF), face up to 12 months in prison and 
$1,000 fines for defying Sen. John McClellan of 
Arkansas, head of the Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee of the Senate. 

U.S. Attorney General John Mitchell and 
the U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia 
will have to decide whether to ask a federal 
grand jury to indict the McSurelys. If in- 
dicted, the couple will be tried in the U.S. 
District Court here, 

William M, Kunstler and Philip Kirschkop, 
attorneys for the McSurelys, have filed a suit 


in the District Court to stop the prosecution. 
This was done March 4, the day the McSurelys 
refused to turn the papers over to McClellan. 

The papers have been the center of a legal 
and political battle for almost two years. They 
were seized in a raid on the McSurelys' mountain 
home in Pike County, Ky, after a fight against 
strip mining. 
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********************************************** 
BLACK STUDENT CONVICTED 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn. (LNS) -- Pete Tigner, 
black student leader at Knoxville College, has 
been found guilty of"assault with intent to 
murder." He is charged with attacking a white 
cab driver during a protest on the campus last 
year. 

The jury recommended a sentence of ten 
years in prison. George McDade and Howard Moore, 
attorneys for the student, immediately filed 
notice of appeal to the higher courts. 

Tigner was convicted on the word of a 
former student, whose testimony was contradicted 
by all the defense witnesses -- and even by some 
of the state's witnesses. 

The cab driver, A.J. Boruff, was killed 
after he drove onto the campus during turmoil 
there early on March 9, 1968. The place was in 
an uproar because police had invaded the college 
grounds the night before. 

Tigner and two other students, all active 
in the militant Student Social Action Committee 
(SSAC) , were charged with conspiring to arson 
and possessing explosives, in the wake of the 
shooting „ 

Last October, the students pleaded guilty 
to reduced charges and were sentenced to serve 
time in the workhouse during the summer. Many 
Knoxville residents took this as a sign that 
the city was backing down and admitting it 
had no real case, 

Tigner, however, had been singled out as 
the leader-- and charges of felonious assault 
and arson were brought against him. These 
charges came to trial on May 6, 

Tigner denied shooting at the cab, and wit- 
nesses said they did not see him with a gun, 
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Text of Nixon Message to Congress on Foreign Aid 
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Americans have for many 
years debated the issues of 
foreign aid largely in terms 
of our own national self- 
interest 

Certainly our efforts to 
help nations feed millions of 
their poor help avert violence 
and upheaval that would be 
dangerous to peace. 

Certainly our military as- 
sistance to allies helps main- 
tain a world in which we 
ourselves are more secure. 

Certainly our economic aid 
to developing nations helps 
develop our potential mar- 
kets overseas. 

And certainly our technical 
assistance puts down roots 
of respect and friendship for 
the United States in the court 
of world opinion. 
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These are all sound, prac- 
tical reasons for our foreign 
aid programs. 

But they do not do justice 
to Our fundamental character 
and purpose. There is a moral 
quality In this nation that 
will not permit us to close 
our eyes to the want in thin 
world, or to remain indif- 
ferent when the freedom and 
security of others are in 
danger. 





A FRESH APPROACH 


We must enlist the ener- 
gies of private enterprise, 
here and abroad, in the cause 
of economic developmaat. 
We must do so by stimulat- 
ing additional investment 
through businesslike chan- 
nels, rather than offering 
ringing exhortations. 
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Enlisting Private Enter- 
prise. 


I propose the establish- 
ment of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. 

The purpose of the cor- 
poration is to provide busi- 
nesslike management of in- 
vestment incentives now in 
our laws so as to contribute 
to the economic and social 
progress of developing na- 
tions. 


The majority of the board 
of directors, including its 
president, will be drawn from 
private life and have busi- 
ness experience. 







We do not insist that de- 
veloping countries imitate the 
American system. Each nation 
must fashion its own institu- 
tions to its own needs. But 
progress has been greatest 
where governments have en- 
couraged private enterprise, 
released bureaucratic con- 
trols, stimulated competition 
and allowed maximum oppor- 
tunity for individual initia- 
tive. A.I.D.'s mandate will be 
directed to this end. 
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ARTWORK: WILLY MURPHY 

TEXT: RICHARD M„ NIXON 

We took the liberty of inserting portions of Nixon’s 
foreign aid message to Congress into a Willy Murphy 
cartoon s originally published in Gothic Blimp Works 
(a New York City hip-cartoon mag) . 

CREDIT: Gothic Blimp Works/ LNS 
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People at Memorial Day were to March to 
reclaim People's Park; instead they planted 
flowers on barbed wire blocking Telegraph 
Avenue. (See story in #168) Credit David 
Fenton/LNS 


BOTTOM: Panther breakfast for children. (See 

story page 21.) Credit Barbara Rothkrug/LNS . 
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TOP: Mime troop relates issues of war and People's Park at a teach-in 
in Berkeley May 29. Credit Susan Goodrick/LNS. 

BOTTOM: Park Picture 2 (See no. 1 on P-2). Fifty thousand marched in 
Berkeley Memorial Day but the fence remained. Credit David Fenton/LNS. 
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TOP:: Ncrman Mailer talks at the race track 0 


Credit:: Mark Feinstein/LNS 


BOTTOM: Silver Springs, Maryland - Local Draft Board 

Raid -- See Story on Page 7. 


Credit: Marilyn Webb 
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The rebels in the great "mutiny"at the 
Presidio. See stories in this packet. 
Credit: LNS 
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f The chief 
r faculty marshall 
1 carries the mace 
\ traditional 
\ symbol of 
A ^thority. 
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LEFT: Speaker at Queen f s graduation ceremonies. See story on p.20. Credit Mark 
Feinstein/LNS . 


RIGHT: Cartoon. Credit Worker’s World/LNS. 
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